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that she had just used to cut off a morsel of the meat which was given her to taste ; but the Queen rose ,and stood facing her so calmly and majestically that involuntary respect, or shame of her first impulse, caused her to drop the weapon; and as she could find no words strong enough to express what she felt, she motioned to the servants to follow her, and left the room with such dignity as her wrath permitted her to assume.
As soon as the door closed behind her, the Queen resumed her seat, beaming with delight and triumph at the victory she had won; and ate with better appetite than she had done since she became a prisoner, while Mary Seaton, in an undertone, but without the least failure of respect, was deploring the fatal gift of satirical rejoinder which Mary had received from heaven, and which was one of the prime causes of her misfortunes. But the Queen laughed at her reflections, saying that she was curious to see how her worthy hostess would bear herself at dinner.
After breakfast, the Queen went down to the garden; the gratification of her pride had restored in part her former gay humor, and as she noticed a mandolin lying on a chair in the hall as they passed through, she commanded Mary Seaton to take it, so that she might see, she said, whether she still retained aught of her former talent. She was, in truth, one of the most accomplished musicians of the time, and played admirably, so says Brantome, on the lute and mole d'amour, an instrument closely resembling the mandolin.
When they reached the garden, the Queen sat down in the darkest corner of the shrubbery, and there, having tuned her instrument, she began to touch the strings lightly and with animation, but gradually tho chords she struck became sad and mournful, at the same time